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NOVEMBER DAY 
By Emil Biorn 

CHURCH'S SLAPS AND EUROPE'S COUNTER-SLAPS 

Years ago when Mark Twain first invaded Europe with a professional 
guide as a chaperon, and published his "impressions" in that inimitable 
book "The Innocents Abroad" he told how, whenever in the galleries he 
saw a smeared, cracked, discolored, uninteresting, repellant, or utterly 
disreputable canvas, the guide said it was by one of the "old masters" 
and was "priceless in value," and whenever he saw a pleasing, inspir- 
ing picture — something worth looking at — the guide informed him it was 
by an "unknown artist," "of no account." The result was that Mark 
was impelled on approaching a canvas to inquire pathetically: "Is he 
dead?" It is not surprising that other innocents abroad should have the 
same impressions and voice the same query. The last to make the 
rounds and "talk out of school" is Frederick S. Church, and his stric- 
tures, good-naturedly but forcefully put, seem to have stirred up a 
storm of protest. 

Mr. Church preferred England to France, which is not orthodox, and 
the Luxembourg to the Louvre, which is heretical ; he saw more worth in 
modem art than in the "ancients," which is a crime; he thought 
Europe as a country more interesting than Europe as an art center, 
which knocks all the canons of art judgment galley-west ; and he even had 
the audacity to come home and actually say that we have "stuff" in 
this country worth painting and native artists able to paint it worthily, 
^which naturally provoked the protests of picture importers. 
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These extremely heterodox views have naturally elicited some strong 
expressions of dissent, especially from the men who have achieved an in- 
ternational reputation and who can sell all the works they can turn out 
at their own price, but there is a good deal more truth than poetry in 
the remarks to which these latter take exception. 

It is a fact that more humbug is talked about the works of the so- 
called old masters than about almost any subject under the sun. People 
who can just about tell a barn from a cathedral will affect the most 
unbounded admiration for things whose good points, assuming that they 
have any, it is quite impossible that they should be able to appreciate, 
simply because they have heard that these things are considered very 
fine, and that no one with any pretensions to be thought a connoisseur- 
can afford not to rave over their excellence. 

The truth is that when it comes to pictures most people are afraid to 
follow their judgment or to please their own taste. They buy a paint- 
ing for the name it bears rather than for the subject which it illustrates, 
and their inclination is to discriminate against the American artist, as a 
sign of their superior discernment. It is all very silly and very small. 

Paintings should be chosen for the pleasure they afford, and as 
between the ancient and the modern product the latter is always likely 
to be the most attractive. Give the American artist a show and the old 
masters a rest. Many of them need it badly. They have been two often 
ruined by bad picture-restorers, who go as far as to repaint them. 




WINTER MORNING 
By Frank V. Dudley 
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The European edition of the New York Herald says that the storm 
raised by Mr. Church's criticism of European art galleries has not yet 
subsided Correspondents to the open tribune of the European edition, 
one of its most interesting- departments, continue to express their opin- 
ion of Mr. Church with a vigor not inferior to his own. Editor. 




SAD NEWS 
By Car! Mauch 



WHAT MR. CHURCH SAID OF EUROPE. 

This was my first trip to Europe. I started on July 21 and re- 
turned after being gone four months. First of all I went to England, 
and I just went wild over it. England is the finest thing I ever saw in 
all my life — the people and the historical interest about everything, 
whether in the country or in the cities. 
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The first pictures 1 looked at were in Warwick Castle. They were 
Van Dycks, Holbeins and Velasquezs. They were subjects like Charles 
I., Henry VIII., and the Spanish Ambassador at Queen Elizabeth's 
court. I liked these pictures because they seemed to belong where they 
hung-, as if they were portraits of persons who had visited Warwick 
Castle and been entertained there years and ago. 




GOLDSMITH'S BLACKSMITH 

By Augus Peter Macdonall 

Copyright, 1906, by Augus Peter Macdonall 

The National Portrait Gallery in London interested me more than 
any gallery in Europe, because I knew something about many of the 
people whose portraits hang there. I mean they were personages of his- 
torical importance, and I associated their likenesses with their history. 
Anyhow, I look at pictures from a layman's standpoint, and I have no 
doubt that those pictures which interested me most were artistically the 
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worst. I thought the National Gallery fine, but, after all. pictures were 
of secondary interest to me on this trip, and figuratively speaking, I 
went through the picture galleries on roller skates. 

I thought the Louvre a terror. You have to wade through an im- 
mense gallery of stuff to see a few fine things. But just as you go into 
the picture gallery there are two frescoes by Botticelli. I thought those 
frescoes the finest things there. I saw some fine pictures in Holland, 
some in Germany and some- in the great galleries of Italy. But I did 
not get knocked down anywhere except in England. If I went 
abroad again I would go to England and stay there. 

What impressed me most about the old masters was that they did 
too much work. Take Rubens, for example. I like his "Descent from 
the Cross/ 7 in Antwerp, but the walls of the Louvre are plastered with 
Rubenses that are mediocre. 

There are thousands of old masters hung on the walls of galleries 
and museums all over Europe for no reason whatever so far as I could 
discover. Why our people buy them I can't understand. They may 
have been all right enough in the palaces or churches for which they 
were painted, but outside of these, and where they hang now, they look 
like pretty poor stuff. 

In the National Gallery I saw a lot of people standing with a rapt 




•APPROACH OF NIGHT 
By Louis Oscar Griffith 
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BLEAK MEADOWS 
By Max Gunderlach 

expression before a big Raphael which is dark and hard, and which I 
wouldn't have for a gift. Yet it had been bought for a fortune by a 
wealthy American collector and loaned by him to the National Gallery, 
where it was joyfully hung: on the walls. 

The fact is, I couldn't stand the kind of things I saw over there; 
and if any one says I am crazy I reply with the quotation, "I may be 
crazy, but I ain't no fool." 

But then you know, as I said before, I probably look at pictures 
from a layman's standpoint, and pay no attention whatever to their 
technique or how they are done. Here and there in the galleries, how- 
ever, I would see something wonderful by some painter I had never 
heard of and who had remained comparatively unknown, while his in- 
feriors have been lauded up to the skies in books on Art and in cata- 
logues. I suppose my views sound peculiar. 

My friend, C. Y. Turner, of New York, who was with me toward 
the latter part of my tour, studied some of the pictures in the gal- 
leries very carefully and would stay a whole forenoon in a gallery 
where I wouldn't put in more than ten minutes. For I got to the pcint 
where the mere mention of picture galleries gave me the blind staggers, 
when there was so much to see outside. But then I don't think I am an. 
authority on pictures. 
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All the time I was over there I saw only two things that made me 
take out my sketch book. They were historical places, and I made very 
careful studies of them. These places had made a great impression on 
me as a boy, both when I read about them and when my father told me 
about them. 

One * was Kenilworth Castle, the other Stonehenge, the Druidal 
ruins on Salisbury Plain, a great circle of stones, and most mysterious 
in their effect on the beholder. I made numerous sketches of these 
places from points of view which you don 't see in photographs of them. 
This winter I shall try very hard to produce two paintings showing the 
romance and mystery connected with these spots, and I shall introduce 
no figures except subordinate ones in the Stonehenge picture. 

After that, even in Venice, I didn't open a sketch book, simply be- 
cause I didn't see anything I wanted to sketch. I don't say that Venice 
isn 't artistic or beautiful but there was nothing there I wanted to sketch. 
I say let the Venetians or the Italians in general sketch and paint it. . 
In fact, let the artists of the country put on canvas what they find in 
their own country. I don't want Venice so long as I have nature here 
as we have it around us, human and outdoors. I can't imagine anyone 
going abroad to study landscape, for instance, when there are such won- 
derful things here right around our feet. 

You might wind up this talk by saying that I am perfectly satisfied 
to be here again and painting what I can find in my own country. In 
fact, I subscribe to Fred Eemington's gospel: — "To hell with Europe." 

F. S. Church. 

WHAT EUROPE SAID OF MR. CHURCH. 

"Philistine" says in one letter: — Apropos of the strictures of Mr. 
Church on the art museums of Europe, allow me to recount an experi- 
ence which Sir Joshua Reynolds relates, I believe, in his lectures on 
painting. Sir Joshua, when he first went to Italy, was filled with en- 
thusiasm and especially prepared to admire the works of Raphael. On 
visiting the galleries he told his guides not to point out Raphael's 
pictures, as he felt sure he would recognize them at once. To his pro- 
found mortification he did not, but passed them by, all unknowing. 

Mr. Church may be surprised to learn that Sir Joshua did not ex- 
claim "To liell with Raphael! I may be crazy, but I ain't no fool." On 
the contrary he was persuaded that the fault lay with himself, as he 
told his students that he never rested until he had taught himself to 
understand and appreciate what generations of artists before him had 
placed so high 

[Which reminds one of the Jew clothier who had a pair of trousers 
returned because they were too tight: "Mine friendt," said he, "dose 
drowsers are worth draining down to."] 

Mr. Church regrets that millionaires in America buy old masters in- 
stead of confining their purchases to home products. It is comforting to 
know that the brains that have gone to piling up millions have still 
enough left over to appreciate works of Art. If Mr. Church could see 




THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

By Murillo 

(See Mr. Church's opinion) 




THE SISTINE MADONNA 

By Raphael 

(See Mr. Church's opinion) 
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the crowds in the Louvre on a fine Sunday in winter he might under- 
stand what a treasure-house it is and how France as a nation profits by 
its possession. Then, instead of despising millionaire collectors, he 
might help to urge directors of museums in American cities to enter the 
field and buy for the nation what now goes to the individual. 

With a public educated in Art he would doubtless find those pur- 
chasers for their works for whom he now seems to be sighing. 

Another writer, whose opinion of Mr. Church is lower if possible, 
than Mr. Church's opinion of Art in Europe asks whether the Herald 
can afford to cable about a crude chromo chump who advertised his ex- 
istence by his war whoop "to hell with the Louvre !" and says that 
Reynolds, in one of his lectures to the Royal Academy said of the Sistine 
frescoes, "Remember that great things in Art won't come down to 'you;, 
you must climb up to them." So. Mr. Church may yet grow into a 
cultured cathedral. 

Mr. Church, however, has one sympathizer, who although he sign$. 
himself ' ' a lover of Art, ' ' says : There are others who see the galleries of 
Europe from Mr. Church's point of view. The words of Fred Reming- 
ton "to hell with Europe!" indorsed by Mr. Church, would be really 
too great a bonanza for the lower regions just at this moment. 

However, one may be allowed to say "bravo! bravo!" when the great 
artist fearlessly expresses his opinion, especially concerning Rubens— the 
coarse and vulgar Rubens, seen at his best in the Louvre — whom we pass 
hurriedly just as we pass too many other inferior or even commonplace 
and spurious paintings on our way — let us say-^-Rembrandt, whom 
we adore, not to mention many other delightfully beautiful and priceless, 
souvenirs of French and Spanish schools. 

One would seem to be treading on holy ground to call one 's self an 
artist, yet one may at least claim to be a lover of Art, having wintered 
in Italy for many years in succession. Knowing well all the art galleries, 
we must say that on returning to the Louvre we find ourselves each year 
more and more unable to do away with the impression of ghastly cold- 
ness in the ensemble of the place. In this respect it is indeed a "terror." 

Comparisons are odious ; nevertheless we find that, although in Italy 
also there are many inferior paintings to pass on the way to arrive at 
gems, yet somehow all along the way one feels one's self to be in an at- 
mosphere of Art. 

Another correspondent writes : The indignant gentlemen who are so 
much excited over the remarks of Frederick "R." Church are evidently 
not acquainted with Frederick S. Church, who is the individual in ques- 
tion. If it amuses them they can turn over old files of the Gazette des 
Beaux- Arts, and there, some twenty-five years back, they will find one 
number almost wholly devoted to the work of Mr. Church. After all, 
suppose the opinion of Mr. Church all wrong, it is still an opinion about 
Art, and as such is worth a thousand dollars more than all the sentimen- 
tal slush that is poured out in magazines over dead artists who cannot 
protect themselves on a subject that the writers know nothing about. 

News Report. 



